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TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P. 


My  Lord, 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  greatly 
obstruct  the  progress  and  usefulness  of  our  two 
Universities :  First,  the  very  imperfectly  educated 
state  in  which  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men 
enter  the  University ;  and  secondly,  the  generally 
great  length  of  time  during  which  the  Fellowships 
are  held.  It  is  my  object  to  suggest  remedies  ;  and 
1  would  not  presume  to  address  your  Lordship,  if  I 
thought  that  suggestions  akin  to  those  which  I  am 
about  to  offer  had  already  been  made  public.  I 
would  only  add,  that  I  have  had  much  experience 
as  a  public  Tutor. 

First,  as  to  the  very  imperfectly  educated  state  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  young  men  enter  the 
University  ;  the  fact  is  well  known,  and  deeply  felt 
in  every  Lecture  Room  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
and  proves  the  one  great  obstacle  to  a  reform  of  the 
University  Course.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is 
evident  there  is  something  wrong  and  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  also  capable  of  correction.  The  blarne 
however  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  those  Tutors  who 
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conduct  our  public  and  private  schools,  though  it  is 
within  these  officinse  of  learning  that  the  correction 
must  be  made.  With  still  less  propriety  would  it 
be  laid  on  the  pupils  themselves.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  is  that  the  system  under  which  both  the  School 
Tutors  and  their  pupils  work  is  not  one  of  sufficient 
definiteness  or  adequate  responsibility .  They  ought 
to  have  their  tasks  specifically  laid  before  them  ; 
and  both  tutor  and  pupil  be  made  fully  responsible 
for  the  due  performance  of  the  allotted  work.  To 
explain  this.  When  a  young  man  is  about  to  go  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  his  Guardian  writes  to  the 
Tutor  of  the  selected  College,  at  or  before  the  “Com- 
mencement,,  in  July,  and  the  name  is  entered  on  the 
College  Boards.  The  theory  of  the  College  indeed  is, 
that  he  should  appear  personally  and  be  examined  as 
to  his  acquirements,  and  if  not  sufficiently  qualified, 
be  rejected.  But  the  practice  and  the  theory  do  not 
accord  ;  and  the  practice  is,  that  he  is  admitted 
without  examination.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
more  powerful  Colleges  (Trinity,  Cambridge ;  Bal- 
liol,  Oxford  ;)  adhere  to  the  examination  :  but  even 
Trinity  is  satisfied  with  a  private  examination  by  a 
Trinity  M.A.  in  the  country  ;  and  I  believe  it  may 
be  asserted  as  true,  that  the  cases  in  which  the  exa¬ 
mination  is  more  than  nominal,  are  quite  exceptional. 
If  we  wish  to  know  why  an  examination,  so  evi¬ 
dently  proper,  has  been  reduced  in  practice  to  a 
mere  form,  we  must  remember  that  the  various 
Colleges  of  the  Universities  are  to  a  certain  extent 
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rivals, — honourable  rivals,  but  still  with  interests 
somewhat  divergent.  Out  of  a  given  number  of 
entries  at  the  University,  each  College  naturally 
desires  to  have  its  proper  complement,  as  a  thing 
creditable  to  the  College  ;  and,  moreover,  part  of 
the  College  revenues  is  derived  from  the  rents  of 
the  College  rooms  occupied  by  the  students  ;  and  the 
income  of  the  College  Tutor  arises  from  fees  paid 
for  tuition.  Hence  we  perceive  a  certain  diver¬ 
gence  of  interests  between  the  Colleges,  of  which  a 
natural  tendency  is  to  lower  the  standard  of  en¬ 
trance  examination  to  ultimately  a  nominal  point. 
I  speak,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  origin,  in 
former  days,  of  this  injurious  laxity  :  the  present 
Tutors  only  acting  according  to  a  pre-existent,  long- 
established  custom.  The  more  facile  Tutor  in  exa¬ 
mination  obtained  the  preference  over  the  more 
rigid  Examiner  of  another  College ;  and  thus  the 
examination  was  ultimately  disregarded.  The  same 
thing  happens  generally  at  this  day  ;  the  Freshman 
takes  his  place  in  October  among  his  compeers, 
unquestioned  ;  certificates  of  previous  good  conduct 
alone  being  insisted  on.  This  practice  of  the  Col¬ 
leges  being  well  known  to  every  youth  at  school 
intended  for  the  University,  the  consequences  in  the 
various  schools  are  very  certain,  and  much  to  be 
lamented.  The  youth  has  no  fear  of  not  being 
admitted,  when  the  time  comes,  on  the  University 
Roll  ;  he  slumbers  over  his  tasks— does  as  little  work 
as  possible,  and  takes  as  much  play  as  he  can.  I 
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speak  not  now  of  those  endowed  with  the  “  mens 
divinior,’’  who  even  in  youth  have  lofty  aspirations, 
and  appear  from  the  first  to  move  and  have  their 
being  in  higher  regions  and  a  purer  air  :  but  I 
speak  of  that  numerous  class  whose  talents  are  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  and  who  even  in  youth  shew 
themselves  children  of  earth.  For  them  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  admission  to  the  University  having  no  ter¬ 
rors  ;  idle,  and  many  other  evil  habits  flowing  from 
idleness,  and  which  may  all  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  self-indulgence ,  are  generated  in  the  pupil 
at  an  early  age,  and  confirmed  with  time :  while 
the  Tutor,  after  many  an  unavailing  struggle  with 
the  youth’s  frowardness,  at  length  gives  up  the  con¬ 
test  in  sorrow  and  despair.  If  the  Tutor  should 
at  any  time  admonish  him,  that  he  will  not  be 
admitted  at  the  University,  he  would  perhaps  re¬ 
ceive  for  reply,  “  I  know  that  I  should  not  get  into 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  or  Balliol :  but  Cambridge  has 
seventeen  and  Oxford  twenty-four  gates  of  admit¬ 
tance  :  and  if  I  cannot  get  in  at  one  gate,  I  can  try 
at  another  and  another,  and  another,  till  at  last  I 
am  sure  to  succeed  ;  provided  I  do  nothing  to  cause 
you  to  expel  me,  A.  College  will  admit  me  without 
question,  B.  College  will  admit  me,  C.  College,  M. 
Hall,  N.  Hall  and  so  on  he  would  or  might  run 
through  the  list  of  Colleges  and  Halls  of  both 
Universities.* 

#  New  College  and  King’s,  being  peculiar,  are  throughout 
this  letter  understood  to  be  excepted. 
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This  is,  on  the  whole,  true ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that  if  a  College  or  Hall,  in  its  zeal  for  a  better 
and  higher  standard  of  qualification,  should  attempt 
to  carry  into  practice  the  theory  which  requires  a 
proper  entrance  examination,  the  circumstance 
would  become  known,  and  that  College  or  Hall 
would  be  marked  and  avoided  by  the  young  man 
we  speak  of,  and  all  similarly  circumstanced.  Sup¬ 
posing  him,  therefore,  admitted,  how  bitter  is  the 
mortification  which  the  College  Tutor  has  to  un¬ 
dergo  from  the  Freshman’s  ignorance  and  inapti¬ 
tude  to  learn  !  Prepared,  as  the  Tutor  well  is,  to 
accompany  him  through  the  higher  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture,  to  dwell  among  the  Groves  of  the  Academy, 
or  to  climb  the  lofty  heights  of  science,  he  finds  him¬ 
self  compelled  (proh  pudor!)  to  take  the  Primer 
in  hand,  and  appeal  to  the  rudiments  of  grammar, 
and  the  simplest  elements  of  arithmetic  !  Need  we 
wonder  that  the  Tutor  and  the  Freshman  under¬ 
stand  not  each  other  :  that  Lectures  suited  for  a 
higher  order  of  students  become  neglected,  and 
that  the  Collegian,  ashamed  perhaps  at  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  his  ignorance  in  the  College  Lecture-room, 
takes  ultimate  refuge  with  a  Private  Tutor.  And 
here,  too,  how  trying  and  toilsome  the  task  to  both 
the  Collegian  and  the  Private  Tutor  !  The  mind 
of  the  boy,  not  having  been  turned  over  and  over 
by  constant  drilling  at  school,  has,  by  the  time  he 
has  arrived  at  the  age  of  a  Collegian,  become  hard 
and  obtuse,  and  almost  impenetrable  to  knowledge  ; 
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and  tasks,  which  should  have  been  learned  at 
school,  and  which  would  then  have  been  easy  to  the 
pliant  faculty  of  the  boy,  become  almost  unaccom- 
plishable  by  the  now  untractable  mind  of  the  Col¬ 
legian — so  much  more  relatively  difficult  is  know¬ 
ledge  of  attainment  when  the  proper  period  of 
acquiring  it  is  allowed  to  pass  away  unimproved  ; 
the  mental  faculty  has  lost  its  suppleness  from  long 
disuse,  and  become  hard  and  rigid  as  a  bone.  And  * 

such  as  these  form  a  large  portion  of  the  University 
Undergraduates ;  to  each  and  all  of  whom  their 
Alma  Mater  might  very  justly  say,  “Ye  are  dull  of 
hearing ;  for  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be 
teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you  again 
which  be  the  first  principles  ;  and  are  such  as  have 
need  of  milk,  and  not  of  strong  meat.  For  every 
one  that  useth  milk  is  unskilful,  for  he  is  a  babe. 

But  strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
age,  even  those  who,  by  reason  of  use,  have  their 
senses  exercised  to  discern.  Therefore,  leaving  the 
principles,  let  us  go  on  unto  perfection,  not  laying 
again  the  foundation.” — Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
ungenerously  of  youth  !  my  sympathy  with  that  age 
is  in  every  thing  too  kind  and  lively  to  lead  me  to 
bear  hardly  on  them. — “  Because  I  love  them  not  ? 

God  knoweth.”  He  who  points  out  where  discipline 
is  relaxed  and  how  it  may  be  improved,  where  the 
stimulus  is  wanting  and  how  it  may  be  supplied, 
how  evil  habits  grow  and  how  the  growth  may  be 
checked,  is  not  the  enemy  but  the  friend  of  youth, 
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the  real  benefactor,  the  true  lover.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  before  said,  that  the  youth  themselves  are  not 
to  be  blamed,  that  neither  Pupil  nor  Tutor  is  in 
fault ;  and  that  the  blame  is  imputable  to  the  want 
of  a  proper  responsibility .  I  would  now  illustrate 
my  meaning  by  a  case  in  point :  — 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  lately  ordered,  that 
every  candidate  for  a  Commission  in  the  Army  shall, 
before  being  eligible  for  his  appointment,  pass  a 
certain  examination  in  History  and  Geography, 
ancient  and  modern,  in  certain  Languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  in  certain  parts  of  Arithmetic,  Alge¬ 
bra,  Geometry,  Fortification,  Drawing,  &c.  Now, 
a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  being  evidently  very 
important  to  an  officer,  highly  conducive  to  his  hap¬ 
piness  in  life,  and  almost  indispensable  to  profes¬ 
sional  success, one  might  imagine  that  parents  would, 
of  their  own  accord,  have  taken  care  to  have  their 
sons  duly  prepared  in  these  branches,  and  that  the 
sons  themselves,  being  intended  for  the  Army, 
would  have  been  especially  anxious  to  have  their 
studies  carried  out  in  that  direction.  Not  so,  how¬ 
ever  ;  the  branches  might  be  very  useful,  but  they 
were  not  required  ;  the  Commission  could  be  got 
without  them,  and  therefore  the  branches  were  not 
studied.  But  how  admirable  is  the  effect  of  a  good 
law,  when  backed  by  a  proper  system  of  reward  and 
punishment!  No  sooner  is  the  law  promulgated 
than  the  parent,  made  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
exertion  and  of  making  up  for  lost  time,  imme* 
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diately  makes  diligent  search  for  the  best  qualified 
tutor  ;  the  tutor,  stimulated  by  the  credit  attaching 
to  success,  and  the  discredit  attaching  to  failure, 
works  with  an  energy  previously  unattempted  ; 
while,  as  regards  the  youthful  candidate  for  the 
profession  of  arms,  his  nerves  have  been  made  to 
tingle  with  an  excitement  before  unfelt ;  ‘  he  must 
be  up  and  doing/  So,  the  lifeless  are  lifeless  no 
longer ;  the  dead  are  as  it  were  brought  to  life  ; 
the  youth  appears  altogether  transformed  in  cha¬ 
racter  and  endowed  with  new  faculties  ;  new  studies 
are  entered  on,  new  tastes  are  cultivated,  new 
powers  called  forth ;  the  pupil,  now  studious,  finds 
that  he  can  both  labour  and  succeed  ;  the  distaste 
to  application  is  gone  ;  the  difficulties  he  had  before 
deemed  insuperable  are  now  easily  overcome  ;  ‘  the 
mountains  are  after  all  only  molehills/  Instead  of 
being,  as  formerly,  idle,  indifferent,  and  obstinate, 
he  is  now  attentive,  zealous,  docile,  modest,  and 
submissive  ;  ‘  work  is,  after  all,  not  so  bad  a  thing, 
quite  as  agreeable  as  play  and  far  more  profitable/ 
a  respect  for  his  tutor  is  now  awakened,  respect 
growing  into  affection  ;  the  tutor  and  he  are  be¬ 
come  the  very  best  of  friends ;  4  the  tutor  guides 
him  in  his  course,  removes  all  his  difficulties,  cheers 
all  his  labours  /  he  is  in  every  way  vastly  more 
happy  than  before ;  his  tutor,  no  longer  displeased 
and  reproachful,  actually  praises  him,  at  first  a 
little,  as  if  in  doubt,  then  more,  then  very  much  ; 
his  parents,  too,  in  their  letters,  swell  the  strain  of 
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praise  ;  and  oh !  most  blessed  reward  of  all !  his 
conscience  no  longer  reproachful,  he  feels  the  in¬ 
ward  joy  of  an  approving  mind ;  he  is  restored  to 
himself,  he  is  in  friendship  with  his  tutor,  he  is 
reconciled  to  his  parents,  he  is  at  peace  with  his 
God.* 

The  above  is  not  a  mere  sketch  of  fancy ;  and 
we  may  rest  fully  assured,  that  similar  effects 
would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a  corresponding 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Universities. 
And  so  far  from  injuring,  it  would  greatly  benefit 
the  good  school  and  the  good  tutor  ;  the  parent 
would  be  roused  to  exertion  ;  his  influence  over 
his  sons  would  be  increased :  the  system  of  indulg¬ 
ing  them,  and  their  own  tendency  to  self-indulgence 
checked :  good  tutors  would  be  sought  out,  and 
the  hands  of  the  good  tutors  greatly  strengthened : 
the  diligence,  the  progress,  the  morality  of  the 
pupils  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  nation 
itself  ultimately  feel  the  blessedness  of  the  change. 

#  The  ultimate  result  of  this  one  ordinance  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  will  be,  that,  through  the  ordeal  of  this  examination 
(at  present  comparatively  easy,  but  intended  to  rise  in  difficulty 
by  little  and  little)  will  before  long  be  introduced  into  the  British 
Army  a  body  of  officers,  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  point  of  educa¬ 
tion,  to  those  of  any  other  army  in  the  world.  The  tastes  and 
habits  created  before  entering  the  Army  will  be  afterwards  culti¬ 
vated  and  cherished ;  a  higher  intellectual  and  moral  tone  and 
character  will  be  produced,  and  descend  from  and  through  them 
on  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  and  all  this  the 
result  of  one  edict  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards. 
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And  now  for  the  remedy  by  which  this  change 
may  he  brought  about.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Colleges,  powerful  as  they  may  be,  are  unable  to 
grapple  with  this  evil  so  great,  so  wide  spread,  so 
deep  seated  j  and  indeed,  a  priori ,  we  should  infer 
that  their  separate  powers,  the  interests  being 
somewhat  divergent,  would,  in  regard  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  neutralise  each  others’  effects.  The  Colleges 
at  present  are  in  the  condition  of  the  rods,  pros¬ 
trate  and  scattered  on  the  earth ;  1  propose  to 
them,  as  their  proper  and  peculiar  right,  the  place, 
dignity,  and  authority  of  the  Consular  Fasces.  Let 
their  collected  forces,  as  contained  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  be  brought  into  action  ;  thus  and  thus  only 
they  will  triumph.  I  propose  that  what  the  Col¬ 
leges,  fighting  separately  and  single-handed,  are 
and  would  be  unable  to  accomplish,  should  be 
undertaken  and  rigidly  carried  out  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  its  corporate  capacity  ;  that  each  Univer¬ 
sity  should  have  a  strict  examination  for  admission, 
such  as  now  takes  place  for  the  little  go  and  the 
ordinary  degree  :  an  examination  which  each  can¬ 
didate  should  pass,  as  the  criterion  of  his  admis¬ 
sibility  to  the  College  where  he  has  entered  his 
name.  The  College  may,  if  it  please,  subsequently 
examine  ;  and,  if  it  see  fit,  subsequently  reject ;  all 
that  is  asked  is,  that  the  gate  of  the  University 
should  be  passed  through,  before  that  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  College  could  be  entered  ;  and  that  the  veto 
of  the  University  as  to  admission,  should  be  a  veto 
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for  the  College.  The  examination,  at  first  made 
easy,  might  after  a  few  years,  by  a  gradual  and 
gentle  rise,  be  made  equal  to,  and  even  go  beyond 
what  is  now  required  for  the  ordinary  degree.* 

And  for  the  conduct  of  this  examination,  let  men 
be  chosen  who  have  been  but  no  longer  are  College 
Tutors ;  men  residing  at  their  benefices,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  education,  to  whom  therefore  no  bias 
could  be  imputed,  and  who  would  rejoice  to  come 
up  on  so  honourable  an  occasion.  Let  also  the  sub¬ 
jects  for  the  examination  be  given  out  the  previous 
year. 

The  Universities  are  at  the  head  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  country :  and  they  should 

*  At  Haileybury,  Woolwich,  Addiscombe,  Sandhurst,  there 
are  examinations  for  admission — which  are  found  altogether 
indispensable,  and  very  beneficial.  At  Haileybury,  where  the 
average  age  of  admission  is  two  or  three  years  less  than  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  candidates  for  admission  are  examined  in  the  four 
Gospels  in  Greek  : 

In  a  portion  of  one  of  the  Authors,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Xe¬ 
nophon,  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  Euripides  :  of  one  of  Livy, 
Terence,  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Virgil,  Horace  : 

In  questions  in  Ancient  History,  Geography,  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  : 

In  English  History  and  Geography  : 

In  Arithmetic,  and  the  first  four  books  of  Euclid ;  in  Paley’s 
Evidences. 

The  examinations  which  take  place  twice  in  every  year,  are 
not  by  the  Professors  of  Haileybury,  but  by  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Men,  specially  appointed  for  the  year  by  the  Court  of 
Directors. 
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shew  that  they  are  so,  by  exercising  the  controlling 
influence  to  which  they  are  on  every  ground  indis¬ 
putably  entitled :  by  at  once  coming  forth  in  the 
character  of  “  4  Inspectors  General’  of  all  Seminaries 
of  sound  learning,  and  religious  education.”  Public 
opinion  would  entirely  support  them ;  while  the 
various  schools  throughout  the  kingdom,  which 
are  to  the  University  as  the  fountains  and  stream¬ 
lets  to  the  great  river  into  which  they  disembogue, 
would  and  must  bow7  submissively  to  the  University 
behest,  would  and  must  arouse  themselves,  gird  up 
the  loins,  buckle  on  the  armour,  follow  in  the 
prescribed  path,  and  rise  to  the  appointed  level. 
Recalcitrant  to  every  other  authority  whatever,  our 
great  Public  Schools  must,  when  the  University 
declares  that  it  shall  be,  bend  the  head  and  pass 
under  the  yoke.  Moreover,  the  best  interests  of 
the  Universities  imperatively  require  them  to  erect 
forthwith  this  great  Educational  Breakwater  as 
a  safeguard  to  themselves;  as  the  best  and  only 
means  of  arresting  at  their  gates  the  ignorance 
and  incapacity  which  now  tide  into  their  bosom, 
unchecked  and  unseen,  through  so  many  various 
channels.  They  require  to  do  this,  that  there  may 
be  subsequent  44  peace  within  their  walls,  and  pros¬ 
perity  within  their  palaces.”  Once  admitted,  the 
evil  within  is  almost  beyond  remedy.  Till  this  en¬ 
trance  examination  be  adopted,  it  w7ere  futile  to  talk 
of  progress.  True  it  is,  plans  of  an  extended 
course  of  reading  have  lately  been  laid  down  by 
both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ;  but  without  the  exa- 
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mination  for  admission,  all  their  attempts  to  carry 
them  out  into  good  effect  will  inevitably  fail.  While 
twelve  years  are  spent  at  school  (and  during  this 
time  well  employed,  how  great  and  various  the 
knowledge  that  might  be  acquired!),  the  Univer¬ 
sity  period  is  three  years  and  a  half :  and  to 
attempt  in  this  period,  without  this  preliminary 
step,  to  extend  the  present  University  course, 
would  be  like  attempting  to  fix  the  Capital  of  the 
column  in  mid-air,  without  shaft,  pedestal,  or 
ground  to  rest  on  ;  like  commanding  the  young 
man  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  leap  to  the 
top  at  a  single  bound.  While  earth  is  earth  and 
men  are  men,  the  Corinthian  Column  must  have 
its  ground  to  stand  on,  and  the  ascent  to  Parnassus 
must  be  by  steps. 

On  other  grounds  too,  the  Universities  should 
exercise  this  general  supervision,  and  without  any 
delay.  By  means  of  National  Schools  and  Go¬ 
vernment  inspection,  the  intellect  of  the  masses  is 
being  called  into  vigorous  action :  and  that  this 
action  may  be  beneficial  to  themselves  and  their 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  those  in  the  ranks 
above  them  should  be  equally  active  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  equally  advancing  ;  otherwise  there 
may  be  a  dislocation  of  parts,  and  the  weaker  go  to 
the  wall.  Ignorance  wherever  it  lie  is  weakness, 
and  knowledge  wherever  it  lie  is  power ;  the 
educated  boy,  wherever  he  may  be  found,  is  always 
stronger  than  the  uneducated  man :  and  the 
measure  of  the  strength  of  the  Universities  is  not 
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the  munificence  of  their  endowments,  but  the  giant 
intellects  that  issue  from  their  gates  in  the  panoply 
of  “  sound  learning  and  religious  education.” 

Now,  there  can  be  no  question,  that  each  Univer¬ 
sity  might  of  itself  and  for  itself  institute  a  proper 
course  of  examination  for  admission ;  but  in 
order  that  the  system  as  a  whole  should  work  effec¬ 
tually  for  the  greatest  good,  it  would  be  requisite 
that  the  two  Universities — bodies  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  and  in  some  respects  watchful  and  jealous 
of  each  other — should  enter  on  the  task  with  a 
perfect  understanding  ;  that  they  should  have  as  far 
as  possible  the  same  standard  of  examination,  exact 
the  same  amount  of  qualification,  and  altogether  act 
in  harmony  and  as  one.  And  there  is  probably  no 
method  so  well  adapted  to  produce  this  harmonious 
action  and  coalescence  of  the  two  parts,  as  the 
medium  of  a  Royal  Commission. 

I  pass,  Secondly,  to  consider  the  patronage  of 
the  Colleges  in  Fellowships  and  College  Livings. 

I  must  here  premise,  that  I  have  nothing  in 
common  with  those  who  resist  all  change  in  an¬ 
cient  Deeds  and  Corporations,  wishing  as  it  were  to 
invest  Statutes  and  Institutions,  formed  by  eminent 
indeed  but  transitory  human  beings,  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  indelibility,  which  belongs  only  to  that 
“  Law  from  which  jot  or  tittle  shall  not  pass  away.” 

4  Here  are  the  venerable  Statutes,  say  such,  and 
bv  them  I  will  abide,  nor  shall  they  be  interfered 
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with  while  I  am  able  to  resist.’  But  the  ground  of 
this  professed  deference  for  antiquity  is  not  at  all 
tenable.  The  wise  reformer  tries  the  statutes  by  a 
different  test  of  merit  from  that  of  mere  antiquity  ; 
he  sees  that  it  is  by  reason  of  their  antiquity  and 
the  changes  which  centuries  have  introduced  into 
the  modes  and  habits  of  life,  that  these  statutes 
have  lost  the  value  they  originally  possessed  :  he 
looks  not  so  much  to  the  statutes  themselves  as  to 
the  Author  of  the  statutes,  whose  will  he  studies 
piously  to  interpret. — ‘  Spirit  of  the  Illustrious 
Dead,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do  ?  Speak,  for 
thy  servant  heareth  !’ — And  the  mighty  Spirit  thus 
evoked  from  the  repose  of  ages,  seems  to  him  to  be 
alive  again,  and  to  command  as  his  first  utterance, — - 
these  parchments  are  musty  with  time,  and  must 
be  re-written.” — The  person  thus  acting,  is  the 
true  reverencer  of  antiquity  ;  the  other  is  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  relics.  And  this  constitutes  the  essen¬ 
tial  distinction  between  two  great  classes  of  men  in 
the  world.  With  the  one  class,  the  statute  once 
written  is  to  be  the  statute  for  all  generations  yet 
to  come,  and  is  valuable  as  it  is  old :  with  the 
other,  the  author  of  the  statute  is  looked  to,  is 
supposed  to  be  present,  himself  to  order  the  change. 

I  write  thus,  not  in  disrespect  to  those  who  would 
retain  all  things  as  they  are ;  but  in  explanation  of 
my  views  in  venturing  to  propose  changes  regard¬ 
ing  the  disposition  and  emoluments  of  the  Fellow¬ 
ships  and  College  Livings,  to  effect  which  would 
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probably  require  not  merely  a  revision  of  College 
Statutes,  but  the  sanction  of  a  Parliamentary  enact¬ 
ment. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Colleges  exercise 
their  patronage, — I  speak  of  Cambridge,  which  I 
know,  and  of  the  Open  Fellowships, — it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  anything  purer,  nobler,  more 
disinterested.  They  who  most  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  in  the  examinations,  are  invariably,  and  at 
every  sacrifice  of  private  friendship,  elected  to  the 
Fellowships ;  and  the  result  is  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  Fellows  of  the  Colleges  are  the  elect 
of  the  University — the  children  whom  She  delights 
to  honour.  You  find  among  them  men  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  commanding  intellects,  the  most  re¬ 
fined  tastes,  the  most  studious  habits,  the  greatest 
acquirements,  the  most  earnest  spirits,  the  highest 
and  noblest  aspirations  : — they  are  an  Order  of 
which  they  themselves  are  justly  proud  ;  forming, 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  a  University  body,  an 
aristocracy  of  talent  and  knowlege,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  vel  simile  vel  secundum  :  as 
high-seated  in  the  Empire  of  knowledge  as  are  the 
hereditary  Nobles  of  Britain  among  tbe  Lords  of  the 
earth. 

When,  in  the  next  place,  we  view  the  interior 
organization  of  a  College,  we  find  a  division  of  the 
Fellows  into  Clerical  and  Lay,  and  into  Resident  and 
Non-resident  :  and  this  last  distinction  at  once 
creates  suspicions,  which  further  enquiry  is  not 
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likely  to  remove,  that  there  is  here  something  wrong 
and  to  be  corrected,  something  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  institution  or  the  will  of  the 
Founder  ;  and  something  too,  which  though  wrong, 
it  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  College,  of 
itself,  to  correct.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  a 
body  of  Resident  Fellows,  meritoriously  engaged  in 
the  duties  of  their  College  and  of  the  University, 
— fighting  the  battle  of  the  University  within  the 
walls,  and  holding  high  her  head ;  sedulously  in¬ 
structing  the  alumni,  taking  their  place  and  part 
in  the  congress  of  literati,  and  using  hospitality, 
and  doing  the  honours  of  the  University  to  strangers. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  another  body  of  Fellows 
doing  not  one  of  the  things  we  have  just  mentioned, 
but  living  quite  apart  and  aloof  from  their  College 
and  the  University  ;  entirely  dissociated  ;  perhaps 
no  sooner  elected  than  they  wend  their  way  to  a 
distant  land,  whence  they  only  present  themselves 
in  the  College  Hall  on  the  interesting  occasions  of 
an  Audit  or  a  University  election  ;  and  this  system 
of  non-residence  not  practised  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
persevered  in  for  a  long  series  of  years,  it  may  be 
from  the  day  of  their  election  to  the  day  of  their 
death — and  these  Non-residents  all  the  while  that 
they  are  away,  drawing  emoluments  from  the 
Fellowships  equal  in  amount  with  the  resident 
Fellows  we  have  named  above — the  men  4  who  bear 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day.’  Who  does  not  at 
once  see,  that  there  is  in  this  something  highly 
b  2 
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unjust  and  unbecoming  ;  in  fact,  a  flagrant  abuse, 
tending,  while  uncorrected,  to  bring  odium  on  the 
whole  Order  !  Who  is  not  at  once  reminded  of  the 
non-residence  of  the  clergy  in  former  days,  and  who 
does  not  feel  that  both  are  alike  improper,  and  that 
both  should  be  put  an  end  to  or  under  strict  limi¬ 
tation  !  As  the  spirit  of  the  Church  was  broken, 
her  honour  scoffed  at,  and  her  character 
for  integrity  and  spiritual  mindedness  wrecked 
and  laid  in  the  dust,  through  the  non-resi¬ 
dence  of  a  portion  of  her  Ministry,  lukewarm, 
grasping,  and  meretricious,  so  the  Spirit  of 
Fellowship  is  violated  in  its  principle,  and  all  hut 
destroyed  in  its  power  and  reputation,  by  the  non¬ 
residence  of  the  Fellows — men  reaping  the  full 
emoluments  and  honours  of  the  office,  yet  retreating 
from  all  participation  in  its  responsibilities  and 
duties  ;  living  far  away  from  the  resident  brother¬ 
hood,  without  sympathy  or  communication  with 
them  ;  while  the  stream  of  knowledge  that  should 
flow  rich  and  deep,  flags  faint  and  cheerless  within 
the  College  Walls  ! 

I  am  far  from  asserting  that  all  non-resident  Fel¬ 
lows  are  of  this  far  niente  class.  It  is  enough  if  I 
have  shewn  that  there  is  a  case  for  enquiry  and  a 
case  for  remedy.  But  when  this  is  granted,  and 
the  question  is  asked,  Whence  is  the  remedy  to 
come  ?  a  voice  of  solemn  warning  is  immediately 
heard  to  exclaim,  “  It  cannot  come  from  within  ! 
you  must  look  for  a  remedy  beyond  these  College 


walls!”  Whatever  the  sentiments  of  the  Master 
and  resident  Fellows,  the  certainty  of  a  schism  in  the 
body  endless  and  irreconcileable — a  Social  war  — 
would  prevent  them  initiating  a  remedial  process  ; 
while  a  certain  delicacy,  which  though  it  may  be 
wrong  it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  blame,  seals  their 
lips  to  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Brother’s  ab¬ 
sence.  An  authority  must,  therefore,  be  appealed 
to,  alike  independent,  disinterested  and  powerful : 
and  that  authority  is  manifestly  to  be  found  only  in 
a  Royal  Commission. 

I  pass  to  that  wdiich  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter  I  spoke  of  as  having  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  the  interests  of  the  University  (with  equal  truth 
I  might  have  added  “  on  the  interests  of  the  Fel¬ 
lows”),  “  the  generally  great  length  of  time  during 
which  the  Fellowships  are  held.” 

Most  of  the  Colleges  and  Fellowships  having  been 
founded  in  days  when  celibacy  was  imposed  on  the 
Clergy,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  not  then  the 
same  relationship  that  now  exists  between  a  Fellow¬ 
ship  and  a  College  Living.  The  Fellow  in  Orders 
had  not  then  the  same  inducement  to  resign  the 
Fellowship  for  a  Parochial  Cure,  inasmuch  as  he 
could  not  thereby  become  a  married  man.  It 
may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  originally  the  Fel¬ 
lowship  and  the  Living  were  very  independent  of 
each  other ;  that  the  Living  was  then  given  to  one 
who  had  not  been  first  of  all  a  Fellow  :  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  Livings  were  then  generally  obtained  - 
at  an  earlier  period  of  life  than  at  present,  and  that 
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occasionally  the  reverse  of  what  now  takes  place 
happened,  viz.  that  the  Fellowship  was  considered 
the  more  desirable  of  the  two,  and  the  Country 
Living  resigned  for  the  College  Fellowship.  But 
with  the  Reformation  came  a  complete  change. 
The  Clergy  no  longer  condemned  to  celibacy,*  and 
eager  to  settle  and  marry,  the  Livings  naturally 
became  the  great  objects  of  desire,  and  the  Fellow¬ 
ships  were  sought  for  chiefly  as  introductions  to  a 
Living.  Further,  if  the  Clergy  could  have  married 
in  the  days  when  the  Colleges  were  founded,  or  if 
the  pious  Founders  could  have  foreseen  that  the  law 
of  clerical  celibacy  would  one  day  be  abolished,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose,  that  these  “  holy  men  of  old”  would 
have  taken  care,  that  the  number  of  Livings  was 
such  as  should  ensure  the  succession  to  a  benefice 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  Owing  to  this  compara- 
tive  fewness  of  Livings  in  the  gift  of  the  Colleges, 
the  Fellows  of  our  days  have  to  wait  some  twelve, 
fifteen,  even  twenty  long  lingering  years,  before  a 
benefice  falls  vacant  which  they  have  power  to  accept. 

My  Lord,  life  within  the  precincts  of  a  College 
has  its  dark  side  as  well  as  its  bright,  its  bitter  as 
well  as  its  sweet !  “  Hope  deferred  maketh  the 

heart  sick  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine,  that  long 

#  Whatever  the  evils  attendant  on  an  unmarried  priesthood, 
the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  originated  many  of  those  magnificent 
foundations  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  which  are  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  the  world :  the  priesthood  of  those  times  dedicating 
to  learning  and  religion  wealth  which  is  now  bequeathed  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  duty  to  sons  and  daughters. 
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before  these  lingering  years  have  passed  away,  “  a 
change  has  come  o’er  the  spirit  of  their  dream  it 
requires  only  a  feeling  heart  to  know  and  believe, 
that  long  before  the  period  of  Fellowship  has  ex¬ 
pired,  a  weariness  of  spirit  has  come  to  them,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  manly  effort  to  bear  up  against  it, 
makes  them  fret  the  thread  of  life  away  in  unavail¬ 
ing  regret. — And  who  are  they  that  thus  turn  with 
satiety  from  the  choice  feast  in  the  College  Hall, 
and  to  whom  the  racy  dialectics  of  the  Combination 
Room  have  a  charm  no  longer  ?  These  are  not  the 
mere  fruges  consumere  nati ,  dull  clods  of  earth  ; 
they  are  many,  a  great  many,  of  them  men  of  exqui¬ 
site  and  tender  sensibilities,  of  holy  thoughts,  of 
heaven-born  imaginings  ;  persons  nobly  gifted,  highly 
educated,  and  admirably  qualified  to  feed  the  flock 
and  deliver  the  message  of  God  to  his  people  ;  who, 
if  it  had  been  their  happier  lot  to  have  entered 
earlier  on  the  duties  of  a  parish,  would  have  proved 
among  the  strongest  pillars  and  brightest  lights  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  but  who,  by  being  kept  so 
long  within  College  walls,  too  often  find  that  the 
winter  of  discontent  has  come,  and  the  soul  has 
fled.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  with  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  celibacy,  new  hopes  became 
awakened,  new  desires  and  affections  cherished ; 
and  it  is  the  case,  that  engagements  consequent  on 
the  final  certainty  of  preferment  from  the  College, 
are  often  early  entered  into,  which  the  slow  pace  of 
leaden-footed  Time  afterwards  unkindly  retards  ; 
causing  them  to  linger  on  from  year  to  year  through 
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the  brightest  period  of  life,  till  even  the  wish  to 
fulfil  them  has  all  but  died  away.  There  may  be 
those  who  will  deride  the  statement  as  overcharged  ; 
but  I  envy  them  not.  1  frankly  avowr  my  sympa¬ 
thy  with  men  of  warm  generous  hearts  and  honour¬ 
able  principles,  early  engaged  in  their  affections, 
and  pledged  in  their  honour,  condemned,  while  the 
sun  is  yet  high  in  the  heavens,  to  count  the  creeping 
hours  as  they  pass  heavily  away  over  the  sun-dial 
of  life  ;  and  to  wait  in  expectation,  anxious  and 
unfulfilled,  till  the  index  hand  at  length  warns  them 
that  “  the  day  is  far  spent.”  Moreover,  though 
instances  are  not  unfrequent,  and  eminent  living 
examples  might  be  quoted,  of  promotion  from  a 
Fellowship  to  the  Episcopal  Bench,  Fellows  very 
seldom  receive  preferment  to  parochial  Cures  from 
other  than  College  sources ;  one  evident  reason 
being,  that  they  are  known  to  be  on  the  road  to 
preferment  by  their  College,  sure,  however  slow. 

It  is  said,  that  to  succeed  in  Parliament,  the  en¬ 
trance  to  it  must  be  early  :  and  in  proof,  the  case  of 
Lord  Jeffrey  is  mentioned,  as  an  argument  from  the 
contrary.  In  like  manner  it  is  not  unfrequently 
said,  that  Fellows  of  Colleges  do  not  always  make 
good  Parish  Ministers.  If  the  remark  have  any 
truth,  it  lies  not  in  the  Fellows  themselves,  but  in 
the  lateness  of  their  preferment  to  parochial  minis¬ 
trations.  It  may  be,  that  not  going  out  so  early  as 
others  into  the  vineyard  of  Christ,  habits  of  re¬ 
tirement,  timidity,  shyness,  fastidiousness,  creep 
silently  over  them,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  still- 
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ing  influences  of  a  College  life,  which  render  them 
less  facile  than  the  earlier  labourers  in  “  conde¬ 
scending  to  men  of  low  estate.”  Who  can  doubt 
that  it  is  the  tired  expectation,  and  that  alone,  which 
indurates  certain  habits,  afterwards  not  easily  laid 
aside,  and  prevents  new  habits  being  formed  conso¬ 
nant  to  new  circumstances ;  and  that,  if  these  men 
were  appointed  to  the  charge  of  a  parish  after  a 
period  of  time,  half  of  that  which  they  have  now7  to 
wait,  the  same  energy  of  character  and  power  of 
mind  that  enabled  them  in  former  years  to  carry 
the  day  in  the  University  Palaestra,  would  then 
render  them  equally  distinguished  in  the  sacred 
office  of  winning  souls  to  Christ ! 

Bearing  in  mind,  therefore,  that  during  the  law 
of  Clerical  Celibacy,  the  Fellowships  were  valuable 
on  their  own  account,  while,  after  the  abolition  of 
that  law,  they  became  valuable  chiefly  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  Church  preferment ;  remembering  also 
the  injury  accruing  to  both  the  Fellows  and  the 
Church,  from  the  present  long  waiting  for  a  minis¬ 
terial  charge  ;  believing  also,  as  I  do,  that  to  permit 
the  marriage  of  the  Fellows  with  the  retention  of 
the  Fellowships,  would  annihilate  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  Order,  and  the  meritorious  end  for 
which  it  was  created,*  I  proceed  to  point  out,  as  in 

*  Perhaps  the  College  Tutor  should,  like  the  Master  of  the 
College,  be  allowed  to  marry  and  retain  his  office  and  Fellow¬ 
ship.  I  conceive  that  the  moral  welfare  of  the  Under  Graduates 
would  be  promoted  by  such  an  arrangement. 
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my  view,  the  only  feasible  mode  of  rendering  the 
Colleges,  in  point  of  patronage,  suitable  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  various  related  interests,  the 
necessity  of  adding  considerably  to  the  number  of 
the  Benefices  now  in  the  patronage  of  the  Colleges. 
The  necessity  of  this  increase  being  granted,  it  is 
evident  that  the  means  for  acquiring  the  additional 
patronage  can  only  be  obtained  by  accumulating 
a  portion  of  the  Collegiate  revenues.  Assuming, 
therefore,  that  the  estates  of  the  Colleges  are  under 
the  best  management,  and  that  all  existing  interests 
are  treated  as  vested  and  sacred,  I  would  propose, 
1st.  That  all  future  Fellows  should  have  a  fixed 
stipend ,  uniform  for  every  College  throughout 
the  University,  beginning  with  a  certain  minimum, 
and  ending  with  a  certain  maximum,  and  be  such 
that  the  average  stipend  for  a  given  series  of  years 
should  be  considerably  less  than  that  which  now 
obtains.  2ndly.  That  a  surplus  undivided  fund 
should  thereby  accumulate,  with  which,  from  time 
to  time  as  opportunity  offered,  the  patronage  of 
eligible  advowsons  should  be  purchased  of  about 
£400.  or  £500.  per  annum.  3rdly.  That  this 
system  should  be  continued  by  each  College,  till 
the  number  of  its  benefices  became  such,  as  ex¬ 
perience  proved,  would  give  preferment  to  a  Fellow 
after  seven  or  eight  years  of  Fellowship.  4thly. 
That  this  being  accomplished,  new  Fellowships 
should  be  created  (observing  as  before,  the  ratio 
between  Benefices  and  Fellowships,  which  would 
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probably  be  found  as  about  2  to  1,  and  all  Fel¬ 
lowships  (Foundation,  Bye  and  New)  be  put  on  the 
same  footing,  and  be  open  to  all  Churchmen,  with* 
out  limitation  as  to  name,  county,  or  province. 

I  should  conceive,  that  the  present  interests  and 
respectability  of  the  Fellows  would  be  sufficiently 
consulted  in  a  scale  of  stipend,  commencing  with 
£100  a-year  and  commons,  and  receiving  an  increase 
of  £50  after  three,  and  again  after  eight  years  ; 
while  their  subsequent  interests  would  be  aug¬ 
mented  and  enhanced  in  a  manner  consonant  to  that 
where  part  of  a  present  income  is  sacrificed  to  ensure 
an  early  improved  reversion.  According  to  this, 
the  stipend  of  the  Fellowship  (exclusive  of  com¬ 
mons)  would  be 

For  the  first  three  years  .  .  .  ^£100  per  ann. 

For  the  next  five  years  .  .  .  150  „ 

After  eight  years,  during  tenure  ,  200  „ 

and  for  every  non-resident  Fellow  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  examining  Chaplains  of  Bishops)  the 
constant  stipend  of  £100  per  annum  ought  to  suffice 
for  each  and  every  year  of  non-residence. 

In  this  way,  the  Colleges,  by  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  Fellowships  and  Benefices,  would  keep 
pace  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population  and  in¬ 
creasing  Church  ;  grow,  in  short,  with  the  growth 
of  the  State  and  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
without  such  growth  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Colleges  becomes  less  and  less.  Any  jealousy 
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of  increased  ecclesiastical  power  to  the  Colleges,, 
is  out  of  the  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Col¬ 
leges  exercise  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  over  those 
whom  they  appoint  to  the  Benefices. 

The  next  proposition  is  one  of  at  least  equal  im¬ 
portance  with  the  former,  and  indeed  its  natural 
and  proper  companion.  — Of  the  Benefices  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  College,  the  incomes  are  very  unequal,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  “Clergy  List.” 
Of  some  the  income  is  so  small,  that  the  Fellows 
neither  will  nor  should  accept  the  Charge  ;  and 
others  of  small  income  near  the  Universities  are 
held  along  with  the  Fellowship.  Let  the  income  of 
the  latter  be  at  once  made  such  from  the  fund 
named  above,  as  may  induce  the  Fellow  holding  it 
to  accept  the  charge  and  resign  the  Fellowship  ; 
and  let  the  income  of  the  former,  when  a  vacancy 
shall  next  occur,  be  similarly  increased  from  the 
fund,  and  for  a  like  purpose.  Again,  of  other 
Benefices  in  the  patronage  of  the  same  College,  the 
incomes  are  unnecessarily  great.  Therefore,  on  the 
next  vacancy,  let  the  new  Incumbent  receive  an 
adequate  stipend,  and  let  the  surplus  be  paid  over 
to  the  General  Fund.  By  this  means,  an  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  incomes  of  Benefices  belonging  to  the 
same  College  would  in  time  be  brought  about ;  and 
a  practice,  as  derogatory  to  the  order  of  Fellows  as 
it  is  detrimental  to  the  Church,  be  put  an  end  to, 
where  one  of  the  Senior  Fellows,  fixing  his  eye  on 
a  very  valuable  Benefice,  lets  others  of  less  value 
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pass  him  in  succession,  hanging  on  in  expectation 
till  the  great  prize  falls  to  his  lot ;  for  the  practice 
in  election  is  that  the  Senior  Fellow  is  first  allowed 
the  choice,  then  the  next  to  him  in  seniority,  and 
so  on  downwards  in  the  list.  Where  the  Fellows 
are  equal  in  status,  the  incomes  of  the  Benefices 
should  be  equal  also  ;  any  allowed  superiority  of 
income  having  reference  to  local  peculiarities.  The 
measure  proposed  is  thoroughly  conservative  in 
character,  involving  no  transfer  of  property  from 
one  College  to  another,  no  attempt  to  produce  a 
general  equality  of  income  among  Benefices  of  dif¬ 
ferent  Colleges  ;  and  it  has  a  manifest  precedent  in 
what  has  of  late  years  been  done  with  the  Estates 
and  Revenues  of  the  Episcopal  Sees. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  I  venture  to  pro¬ 
pose,  having  for  its  object  the  best  interests  of  the 
Colleges,  the  University,  the  Church,  and  the 
State  : — interests  one  and  inseparable.  A  strong 
sense  of  public  duty  has  led  me  to  come  forward 
at  this  juncture,  and  give  public  expression  to 
strong  convictions,  long  entertained.  On  many 
other  vexatce  qucestiones  relating  to  the  Universities 
I  prefer  to  be  silent. 

My  Lord,  in  conclusion,  and  with  earnest 
“  prayer  for  a  blessing  on  all  Seminaries  of  sound 
learning  and  religious  education,  especially  the 
Universities  of  this  land,”  I  would  express  my 
gratitude  to  your  Lordship,  for  the  intimation 
you  have  given  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
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Commission,  which  I  have  long  deemed  desirable 
and  necessary.  It  is  natural  that  some  should  be 
afraid  and  object :  but  no  one,  I  presume,  can  do 
otherwise  than  believe,  that  the  persons  delegated 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commission, 
will  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of  a  fine  and  memorable 
antithesis :  that  they  will  “  discriminate  carefully 
between  the  Institution  and  its  abuse ;  that  on 
the  one  hand,  they  will  not  attack  the  Institu¬ 
tion  as  if  it  were  an  abuse,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
defend  the  abuse  as  if  it  were  an  Institution  ;  but 
destroy  the  abuse,  that  they  may  restore  and 
strengthen  the  Institution.”* 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  very  respectfully, 
My  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  Servant, 
THOS.  BISSET. 

London ,  May  18 th,  1850. 

*  Speech  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  END. 


NORMAN  AND  SKEEN,  PRINTERS,  MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN. 


P.S. — Among  minor  reforms  not  undeserving  the  consideration 
of  the  University  would  be  that  of  enabling  one,  who  on  taking  his 
degree  had  removed  his  name  from  the  boards  of  his  College,  to 
restore  it  without  the  necessity  of  residing  three  terms — by 
simply  paying  the  original  fees  with  liberal  interest  and  a  fine  to 
the  University  chest.  Many  persons  find  it  convenient,  on  taking 
their  degree,  to  save  the  fees  annually  paid  for  keeping  the  name 
on  the  College  boards,  or  their  estimated  equivalent,  the  compo¬ 
sition.  After  a  time,  the  payment  would  involve  no  inconve¬ 
nience  ;  but  then  there  is  the  difficulty,  insuperable  to  most  per¬ 
sons  settled  in  situations,  of  a  residence  of  three  terms.  Let  this 
residence  be  commuted  into  a  pecuniary  fine  to  the  University 
chest. 


